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ABSTRACT 

The primacy purpose of this study was to explore the 
possibility of combining existing resources of the community and the 
community college system in an educational program that can provide 
maximum latitude for individual abilities and interests of students 
involved in the Chicano Studies area. Current literature on 
innovative programs in higher education, such as the Union for 
Experimenting Colleges and Universities, vas reviewed. Two site 
visits were conducted, one to Deganawidah-Quetzalcoat 1 University in 
DaviSjf California, and the other to Miami Data Community College in 
Miami, Florida, Results indicated that a major problem exists in the 
Modal Learning Concept in that many community college educators 
surveyed believe that they are already implementing innovations that 
combine existing community resources, A seminar with community 
college Chicano Studied directors and administrators is recommended 
to increase their understar ding of the Modal Learning Concept. It is 
felt that, with good salesivanship, educators can be convinced that 
their innovations can be iE'proved, Such a change would be facilitated 
by the creation of an environment by administrators that would 
'encourage experimentation e ad would allow for possible subsequent 
failure, (Author/KM) 
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ABSTilACT 



Purpose 



The primary purpose of this study \vas to explore the 
possibility of combining existing resources of the community 
and the community college system in an educational program 
\chich can provide maximum latitude for individual abilities 
and interests of students involved in the Chicano Studies 
area . 



Methodology 

The methodology employed \<!as reviex\^ of current literature 
on innovative programs in Higher Education such as the Union 
for Experimenting Colleges :::nd Universities. Another method 
employed \<ere tv;o site vis:lta tions--one to Deganawidah- 
Quetzalcoatl University in Davis, California, and the other to 
Miami Dade Community College in Miami, Florida. 



Results of this study indicate that a major problem exists 
in the Modal Learning Concept in that many community college 
^^educators" surveyed believe that they are already innovating 
combining existing community resources. 

Conclusion 

Community colleges are seeking Vvays to improve Chicano 
Studies. A seminar with community college Chicano Studies 
directors and administrators to increase their understanding 
of the Modal Learning Concept would aid in implementing such 
a program. 

The Modal Learning Concept can v?ork and similar programs 
in other community colleges are working. 

VJith good salesmanship, ^^educators'' can be convinced 
that their "innovations'^ can be improved. 

The creation of an environment by administrators that 
would encourage experimentation and would allow for possible 
subsequent failure would help. 
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Introduction 



The primary objective of this study.- \Nas to explore the 
possibility of combining existing resources of the community 
and the community college system in an educational program 
v:hich can provide maximum latitude for individual abilities 
and interests of students involved in the Chicano Studies 
area . Chicano Stud ies has 3 since its inception, recognized 
the important relationship v:hich exists between higher 
education for young Chicanos, and social change in the Chicano 
community. 1 

This educational concept has been opera tionalized in a 
large number of Chicano Studies programs throughout the 
Southxvest including three programs in the State of Washington. 
Indeed, most Chicano Studies programs provide for direct 
experience in the community through field work courses, or, 
in some cases, complete Barrio (community) stations. None- 
theless, many colleges and universities have left the 
experiential portion of their curricula on the margins of 
their programs, and have failed to recognize the full 
potential of direct experience either by granting insufficient 
racognicion to the value of such experiences, or by failing 
to provide adequate supervision ^nd integration of such 
'experiences into the total educational program. 

As another part of standard educational systems, we find 
a constriction of educational purpose- V;hich results from 
existing course distribution requirements, the departmental- 
ization of educational programs, and the designation of a finite 
number of courses v^hich are required f cr a degree. Modal 
learning is an educational approach which may serve to avoid 
some of the difficulties created by attempts to mold Chicano 
Studies into traditional college and university patterns. 

In essence, modal learning "begins with the knowledge that 
we can best increase our intellectual awareness as well as our 
s'.cills when they are exemplified and given concrete form during 
the learning process. To discuss the modes of learning is to 
recognize that seemingly different curricula will often teach 
similar modes of human thought. Instructors in anthropology, 
history, biology, and physics, may use quite different subject 
material to instruct students in the mode of scientific 
inquiry. An English theme, and a research paper in history 
often overlap in providing instruc-tion in the expressive 
and investigative modes of human thought. Modes are different 



Chicano Coordinating Council on Higher Education, El 
Plan de Santa Barbara: A Chicano Plan for Higher Education; 
Santa Barbara, La Causa Publications, 1970. pp. 60-69. 
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perspectives on human iictivity, but they should not be con- 
sidered ultimate in any episteomological or logical sense, 
nor do v:e need to think of modes in a philosophical sense, 
since our concern is educational- In the educational 
sense, modes, hov.-ever they are defined, must be pragmatic 
and utilitarian devices for approaching the totally educated 
individual. In this case, an individual prepared to serve 
the Chicano community, either as Doctor, Lawyer, Social 
Worker, or Farmworker organizer. 

For convenience of outlining the educational process, 
three basic modes V7ill facilitate our understanding. The 

first of these modes is designated as the Instructional 
Mode. The central purpose of the instructional mode is to 
provide students v:ith background information, and in some 
cases skills, necessary to successful functioning in the 
two remaining modes. This mode may include some traditional 
classroom situations, as well as seminars, tutorials, media 
sources, directed library research, non-campus resource 
individuals, and any other activities which fulfill the 
central purpose of this mode. 

The second mode, is designated the Creative , or 
Expressive Mode. This mode is intended to provide the 
student v:ith those techniques which \vill allow him to comm - 
unicate the results of his studies and findings to others . 
This mode w-ould provide for both written and verbal 
communication skills as well as thorough grounding in 
concepts of logic and evidence. For the student interested 
in aesthetic arts, this might include studies in. the . 
technique of other artists, painters and musicians. 

The third, and final mode provides the student X\'ith 
concrete experience which makes modal learning a truly 
integrated educational experience. The experiential mode 
is tailored to the interests of each student. This part of 
higher educational experience may occur simultaneously with ' 
the student's other education or may (because of distance 
and time for example) represent the culmination of his edu- 
cational endeavors. The degree of supervision and the 
type of experience will vary with each student's capabilities 
A student without adequate background in Spanish for instance 
vjould not be placed in an experiential mode which required 
such a skill, although he might be assigned to a situation 
requiring Spanish if it could be deter.mined that his' 
expressive skills in Spanish would be improved through such 
an experience. 

A major part of the project v;as to explore the modalitie 
involved in the various educational situations which students 
in the community college system encounter. This process 
v;Ould not require that we purify and then rigidly classify 
existing curricula into one or another of the modes of human 
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iiitelligence. Indeed, excellent teachers often stimulate 
their students in differing modes of awareness, creativity 
and eV.pressiveness. The intent of identifying modes is to 
provide students and faculty with a sense of the kinds of 
modal persDectives v'hich some courses currently perform. 
A nex-; dimension of experiential education would be added -by 
demonstrating the plausibility for the integral inclusion 
of non-campus resources in the total educational process. 



Methods 



For the purpose of developing a clearly phased opera- 
tional models the methods employed v:ere compartmentalized 
as clearly and completely as possible. It should be 
remembered that many of the procedures overlapped and in 
some cases occurred simultaneously. 

After a completed reviev? of relevant educational 
abstracts it v:as obvious that there exists virtually no 
professional literature on the integrated modal learning 
concepts Research on the programmed instruction proved 
largely irrelevant to this concept as vjell. There are, 
however^ other conmiunity colleges and universities 
presently in operation that are utilizing the modal 
learning concept on a limited basis • With the exception 
of Miami Dade Community College ^ none of the colleges are 
presently attempting this concept v:ith a computer back-up 
system as proposed in this research project. (See 
Appendix A and B) 

Therefore an early priority of the project \\as to 
visit at least tv:o institutions of higher learning where 
Spanish-speaking students were enrolled and where innovative 
concepts similar to the modal i learning concept were being 
utilized. 

The visitation sites selected for this research project 
were Deganav^-idah-Quetzalcoatl University (D.Q.U.) in Davis, 
California and Miami Dade Community College in Miami, 
Florida. 

An evaluation was made of strengths, weaknesses, and 
potential adaptability of the D»Q«U. and Miami Dade 

Community College modal learning concept to Chicano 
Studies and to the Washington State Community College 
structure. 

In conjunction with site visitations, contact was made 
with five selected Washington con'imunity college Chicano 
Studies programs. The five community colleges selected v.-ere 
Yakima Valley Community College, Skaggit Valley Community 
College, Tacoma Community College, Big Bend Community 
College and Seattle Central Community College. At that 

time explanation v;as made of the modal learning concept. 

Contact was also made xvith Chicano Studies programs in 
the four-year colleges and universities to determine what 
potential exists for transferability of a modal learning 
program at the community college level. At the same.p.time, 
an investigation was made of the administrative potential 
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for a Chicano Studies mod^l Learning program.- This included 
an analysis of administrative structures presently in 
existence 5 and an attitudinal survey of principal adminis- 
trators involved in those five community colleges. Selected 
faculty responses to the idea of modal learning xcere also 
surveyed as part of this process* 

TJith the technical assistance of computer engineers and 
programmers at .Washington State University a student inventory 
index card and student report form v.-as deve loped • Rather than 
attempting to list all of the possible modes of human 
intelligence 5 the approach \vas to develop a system that will 
provide for accurate bookkeeping and classification of 
differing modes. (See Appendix A and B) • 

An attempt at a process to evaluate the language capa- 
bilities of students entering the program. \<!as made. This 
included both Spanish" and English with attention to the 
special strengths and v;eaknesses of the Chicano students' 
socio"-linguistic experiences. 

'J^inally, an analysis of representative community 
resources v;as made to determine the type and quality of 
experiential learning which can be utilized in such programs. 
The intent v:as to develop representative experiences rather 
than a catalogue of resources for any particular community 
college district. .The resources can be a model for 
cataloguing such experiences by criteria relevant to Chicano. 
Studies programs. 
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DI/\GRAM OF PROCEDURES 



SAI^lPLlNG OF STUDENTS 
INVE^ITORY IND,EX CA'RDS 
(COMPUTERIZED) 



V 




CHICANO STUDIES 
PROGRi^MS AT COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



ADMINISTPv.^TIVE 
ADAPTABILITY 



DEPART14SNTAL ! 
FEASIBILITY 



COM^IUNITY 
RESOURCES 



COMPUTER MEMORY BANK 
CLASSIFICATION 
NEED IDENTIFia-^TION 




MODAL LEARNING CONCEPT 



INSTRUCTIONAL 



EXPERIENTIAL 



EXPRESSIVE 



CHICANO STUDIES PROGRAM 
FOUR YEAR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY TRANSFER 
EOUIVALENCY 



ADMINISTRATION - FOUR YEAR 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY : 
TRANSFER EQUIVALENCY FEASIBILITY 



Significant Findings and Events 



Institutiot'i • 3 Educational Aims and Ob jectives • The 
purpose of DQU is to develop scholars v,-ho will go into the - 
Native American cind Ghicnno ccrriniunities and begin to 
systematically bring about changes that vvill Lraprove the 
quality of life of the inhabitants of those coramunities in 
keeping v;ith the cultural^ social and political values of 
the people. It is envisioned that these scholars \vill be 
social change agents in all aspects of their work within 
the comi!iunity. They v:ill teach the traditional values to 
those who have lost them and reinforce these values for 
those v:ho need increased self --identity and confidence. 
They will work in all manner of occupations changing both 
the service and the delivery, systems that will affect the 
lives of the conmunity people. 

"This school affords an opportunity for the individual 
student to attain his/her highest academic potential, 'This 
means developing an acadevaic program which is noted for its 
excellence 3 but taught in a way that will meet v/ith the 
present life style of the student , with modification of 
behavior based on the cultural values of the ethnic groups 
xchich are represented here^ All education is modification 
of behavior 5 but DQU vrishes to allov: students to grow in 
spirit 5 in mind^ and in body. In this way we will be a 
unique institution experimenting with m.ethodologyj content 
in courses p and use of educational resources. 

One of the basic values that DQU imparts is the 
emphasis on the' sense of com.munity which includes the family, 
e>:tended family p local and world communities of human beings. 
In many vrays this is very different than the individualistic, 
competitive, and materialistic emphasis of the Anglo 
oriented education system. Another value of the community 
of DQU is the sense of humans in relation to the total 
environment, and of imparting the need to live in harmony 
\vith all parts of the ecology. 

Gurricular offerinp ; s^ includln,^ catalog . The Associate 
of Arts program in the Tiburcio Vasquez College was finalized 
in the middle of March^^ 1972. Most courses are broken into 
16 hour m.odules, each of which is equivalent to one (1) unit. 

The core curriculum is divided into six subject areas 
which have been designated educational theory, basic subjects, 
humanities, social science, natural science, and physical 
education. Each student is to complete thirty (30) units in 
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core subjects. There is no restricfiion or requirement for 
any particuliir subject area y^lth the exception of physical 
educcition v-hich can be taken for a rnaxiraura of tv;0 (2) unil:s 
per year. 

The courses are designed to enable the student to survey 
subjects of academic \vorth in relation to the impact on the 
Chicano and Native American communities. In some cases the 
comraunity is outside of DQUj but generally the attempt is to 
keep the focus on the DQU couimunity as a microcosm of the 
total Chicano-Native Araerican life in the area noxv governed 
by the United States* 

It is seen as very important to provide a built-in 
change m.echanism. for the creation of relevant curricula as 
the school and the times call for it* This v:as done by 
setting up a unique set of courses in the educational theory 
subject area* One course permits students to explore the 
tenets of education^ another teaches the basis for 
curriculum design^ and the third (probably the most unusual 
of all) is an educational evaluation center course ^N^iich 
gives the student an opportunity to explore the problems of ' 
DQU through research and to come up with alternative solutions 
which can then be presented to an appropriate body for action. 

The basic subjects area is another place, \vhere the school 
is offering a different approach*, Composition^ verbal and . 
non-verbal communication ^ reading and m.athematics are seen 
as tools to be used in the pursuit of education. Therefore, 
these courses are not set up in a vacuum relying on textbook 
exercises to improve the student's ability. Instead, they 
are designed to provide immediate assistance vrith real 
problems facing the student in such areas as v;riting papers, 
talking V7ith groups for other courses, developing a speech 
for the presentation of material to a class or a group, to 
learn to distinguish body movements and other forms of non- 
verbal comm.unication in relation to the activities they are 
engaged in on campus," reading materials that are-essential to 
their understanding of important concepts as they emerge from 
other areas of study^ and doing mathematical computation for 
consumer economics or statistical calculation for interpre- 
tation of research materials p 

The core curriculum at DQU is generally equal to the 
general education curriculum* in the com^iiunity college. Inso- 
far as possible 5 the focus is on problem solving and learning 
by doing. The emphasis is on the Native American and Chicano 
communities' traditions and values as the source of knovv'ledge. 

Major areas of stud}? are limited by funds and the number- 
of students enrolled in the school. Farm m.anagement, business, 
mass media (including graphics), general liberal arts. Native 
American studies and Chicano studies are the designated majors^ 



The lattor t:\vO sxa fou:::d in the Kehakc^ Sapa College and 
Colegio Qiiat^zclcQcitl respective ly« All raajorS:, v?ith the 
e:<ception of liberal artSj offers a certificate if 20 units 
are completed in the cubjecta The certificate in mass 

ri?-i^dia is limited zo the graphic arts section of the major. 
If a student is seeking only an A»A*> degree without the 
certificate, then only 15 units need to be taken in the 
major with the otl^or units coming from other areas and 
counted as elect Ju 

Farm management is designated a major and has been 
specially funded by the Department of Labor as an experi- 
mental program** Here the aim is to develop people \«;ho can 
go into the barrios and the reservations and assist others 
to set up cooperatives in farming* This program \vill give 
them the skills to plan^ operate and evaluate the develop- 
m.ent of the cooperative* 

The business major xvas deem^ed imioortant because it xvill 
not only serve our regular students ^ but v:ill provide for 
credits for inservice training for the secretarial staff 
here. The entire Migrant Worker Program staff is enrolled 
in a block of business courses for v:hich they are receiving 
full college credits Such ^'inservice*^ training is 
invaluable to the university as \vell as the staff . involved. 
The classes are also available to the students on campus, 
but at this time none are enrolled^ 

Mass m.edia and graphic arts is a major that is seen as 
vital to a school interested in the positive development of 
the Native American and Chicano im.ages and communities. 
There must be real knowiedge made available to the students 
regarding the politics, ^ functioning, operating and use of 
the mass media. Eventually, xce hope to break this do\vn into 
nev'Spaper and magazine publication and broadcast as v:ell as 
to continue with the graphic arts portion of the major. At 
this time there are neither the funds nor the student body 
to support a further breakdown- 

• General liberal arts is not a certificate major. The 
student is allowed to take courses in any field of study 
and amass at least an additional thirty (30). units. It^ is 
felt that some of the students will not be ready to make a 
coiTimitment and- need the first si>:ty (50) units of credit 
for ma:-:imum exploration of the curriculum and their own 
interests. 

The Native American Studies is located in the Hehaka 
Sapa College and is for the study of the humanities, social 
science, and language arts of the Native American culture. 
The Chicano Studies program will function in the same way 
from the Colegio Quetsalcoatl. Both of these programs will 
offer the students depth and insight into the traditions, 
cultures, and futures of the. two groups. 
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DQU has all three inncvativa concepts in their university 
th:2t applies to the iv.odal ie^irning concept. A slight depar- 
ture from our e:':pe:':ier:tial and oipressive concept exists in 
their .progrrau. The ^^ccntract'^ is used in their approach 
toward getting conraunity iiivolveiiient . The introduction . 
toward getting off cauipus credit is taught in a core course 
required of all students called ''Contract Education,'' 

The Contract Education course xvas developed as part of 
the core curriculum- The curriculum specialist has been 
teaching the course* There are t\^:o reasons for this* The 
firstp to orient the students to the contract education 
process. The second^ vras to have students help identify 
the problems involved in v;riting contracts. The folloxving 
is a surnraation of the class input to date, 

!• A student can develop a contract for a total 
educational progran leading to a particular degree or a 
contract for a special project for a limited period of time 
and leading to an agreed on number of units. 

2^ Once a student decides to develop a contract he/she 
should register in the Contract Education course « This V7ill 
give the student an opportunity to gain an understanding of 
the contract raethod^ x-vorlc out a proposal for a contract, 
and identify the expertise that v."ill be needed on the 
contract c onu-ii 1 1 e e • 



3« When the student feels ready to establish a contract 
conmittee:> a list of -names v:ill be drav^n up and the persons 
considered vrill be consulted for availability. The raember- 
ship should include at least one other students a comraunity 
person v:ho has special knov?ledge of the learning goals or of 
the student ^s project ^ and someone \vho has an^ academic tie 
v:ith the university. 

4. Once the student has obtained permission from the ' 
persons needed for the committee^ their names will be 
submitted to the Undergraduate Committee for approval. VJhen 
the Undergraduate Coira'aittee approves the names for the 
contract comraitteep the contract committee v;ill have the 
ultimate decision-making povrer v:ith exception of the use 

of the grievance procedure v/hich v;ill be used xvhen a member 
of the comraittee or the student canno,t agree on a substan- 
tive decision regarding some aspect of the contract. 

5. The grievance procedure xvlli be developed by the 
Undergraduate Conimittee. Examples of procedures which might 
meet the needs are: one person chosen by the contract 
committee and one person chosen by the student with these 

tv;0 persons choosing a third. This group would then deliberate 
the disagreement or the Undergraduate Conraittee might appoint 
the third person to the grievance negotiating group. It is 
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hoped thct the conL:raci:s xviil be sat up and follov?ed in such 
a v:ay that conciliation or arbitration vrculd nearly alv.-'ays be 
avoided. 

6» With the contract corrxp.ittee chosen^j the student 
should beeiti to develop a contract that \':ill meet his present 
educational needf] vvlth the understanding that he may make 
several change:: as he progresses « The goals of DQU should 
be Vcept in nvind in the deve uopraent of the student's learning 
goals. The student should be encouraged to use real issues 
and real probleras in an effort to gain the knoxvledge and 
skills that he needs o The contract should focus as much on: 
learning hov.- to obtain inf oriiiation as on the specific 
content realizing that under 'some circu:;istances facts become 
obsolete • 

7;* A contract student is equivalent to a full-time 
student v:uich is equivalent to 12 semester units every 4 . 
months ♦ Fiiiancially the student should pay. or have payment 
v.-aived for three semesters per year (a year-round program), 
at $240 per semester or a total of $720 per year. If the 
student Xvants to be e::cused for one semester period^ he/she 
ivill petition the Undergraduate Committee^ 

8, In a planned program the student can get the- 
instruction need(?d on campus*. The contract student v?ill 
very likely be off carapus for some part of the contract 
period doing research^ etCo Also, though there may be 
courses for the contract student on the DQU campus , the 

student m.ay have to .take courses at other schools. For 
these reasons it 'is suggested that the student have access 
to $75 per semester of the tuition or a ma^^cimum of $225 
per year. The student would be able to obtain this money only 
by submitting a v.-ritten proposal first to the contract 
committee and after they approve it- it x-vculd be sent to 
the Undergraduate Coiiimittee for final decision. (If a 
student has had tuition v:aivedp then it is possible there 
Xvill be no \-?ay of supporting resources, etc., vvith these 
paym.ents) Kov7ever, all contract students should learn the 
art of proposal vrriting in order to obtain small grants from 
foundations , etc . 

The purpose of contract education is to permit each 
student to determine his/her educational goals. By educa-- 
tional goals we mean \vhat a studeait should be able to do as 
a result of reaching his stated goals within the stated time 

period. These goals should be stated in behavioral objective 
terms and agreed to by the student's committee as feasible 
and in line vrith the objectives of the university. 

The purpose of this contract committee Xvill be to make 
legitimate the learning and to provide support and guidance 
for the student. When the comnuttee agrees that the goals 
have been reached and that they represent legitim.ate academic 
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kuO\^7lecige, the student is considered to have conipleted his 
contrr^.c^- The fanctior; of the coiraTiittee is then to be an 
advocate for the stLident in the DQU Undergraduate Conmittee, 

The student is expected to be involved in a social 
action research project. The student \vill receive assistance 
fro:*p. resource people^ agency people and the contract 
cornnittee in the selection of his projects They should also 
assist in the development of the checklist of skills and 
knov/ledge that the student already has and knoxvledge that the 
student vrlll gain specifically from the project « 

The Undergraduate Conraittee v^iil function in the 
follox-ving X'jay: 

1. To set the standards for the AoA* degree and to give 
approval to the AuA« degree planned program- 

2. To set the standards for the 3. A* degree program and 
to give approval for the B*A. degree planned prograra. 

3- Will give direction to the Coordinator of Instruction 
regarding the e stab lis hivient of classes and the evaluation of 
therii, 

4* Hill revie^v the v:ork of the Curriculum Specialist 
and give direction for the setting of priorities for 
development of nexc rriajors and programs. 

5c Will review: and approve all satellite center projects 
v.'ith regard to academic and vocational instructional programs* 

6- will establish the broad guidelines for the contract 
education progranij, approve all coron^ittee members ^ and act 
as a body for conciliation and arbitration when necessary. 
Will also approve proposals of students for DQU funds to be 
used by students for meeting contract goals. 

7. Will approve all nev; undergraduate courses. 

Comr.iunity Education Centers have been developed to permit 
Native American and Chicano organizations to offer courses 
that will be of value to the community people. This service 
is not limited to California;, hov?ever;, at this time v;e have 
not received requests for information from* outside the state* 

The organization miust develop the course (preferably 
one that is listed in the DQU catalog) find an instructor, 
and a location v:here the classes or seminars xvill be held* 
This information^ in detail^ v^ill then be seen by the 
Undergraduate Gorrii-nittee of DQU and a determ.ination of its 
value V7ill be made. If the organization needs assistance in 



the developaent of courses :> thsn DQU vrill atterapt to give this 
service vrithout charge. It is anticipated that the only 
charge v:ili be $3.50 per unit per student. -As v?ith courses 
tr:ught on the canpus/l6 hours of instruction is equivalent 
to 1 unit of credit. 

Off-Camous Education Centers as they relate to the 
funded programs at the DQU arc just getting off the ground. 
The Migrant VJcrker Program has been funded for 3.1 rrdllion 
dollars to train 550 raigrants so that they can settle out of 
the migrant stream^ This prograni vrill offer 100 on-the-job 
training slots* This vrill"^ require ao assistance from the 
DQU training-education staffs ' Hoxveverj the other 440 slots 
xvill be developed for both placeaient in existing jobs and 
deveiopnient of nev: jobs through econor?/ic dsvalopnient o 

Txcenty-five of the positions v/ill be hired as Resource 
Referral Specialists \vith the off -campus sites* This group 
Xvill be vrriting educational contracts vrith DQU for an A. A, 
degree. It is'anticipated that they will have a variety of 
goal outcomes* Sorae may vrish to specialise in cori^rnunity 
organizationj sor.e in economic development ^ or any one of a 
number of other academic pursuits* Other students in the 
program xcill receive basic education and vocational training 
and/or economic development training- This curriculum has^ 
not been developed- as yet. Persons have been hired^ and the 
\vork is beitig accomplished^ 

Training of teachers as an academic goal for DQU has 
been initiated through tv:o graints that v:ere funded for 
fourteen months and tvjelve months respectively. The curric- 
ulum for neither of these programs is finalised 5 but staff 
is v?orking on the curriculum for the institute for Indian 
and Chicane Study S>:pertise, a Title Five-E project of the 
Education Professional Development Act. The other program. 
Special Training Institute on Problems of ^School Desegrega- 
tion 5 will not commence until July 1973. 

. In addition to the tv;0 grants listed above the National 
Task Force de la Rasa xvill be at DQU starting the first of 
July, 1973:,v?ith a charge to develop instructional materials 
for elementary-aged school children*, 

A child development center, for staff and students is 
being developed at DQU. A child development center xvill 
necessitate the development of a curriculum for the training 
of staff xvhich c^:.^1 then be extended to include others i"f 'a 
multi-ethnic cenucr is opened here in the future. 

Traditionalist education^ that is the education 
received by the Native Americans on the reservation from 
the elders or grandparents / is considered very important 
for the liehaka Saoa College p This area is just noxv being 
explored and xvill^be pursued further in the near future. 
There xvill be many difficulties around the establishment of 
such a program.^ but the Board of Directors and the student 
body are very positive about wanting such, a program. 
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Ths vocscional ore::s selcctGd by the f^ub-controctors are as 
follov^'5. The narfiber c£ trainees is also indicated* 

I* GCEP* Modesto 5 Stockton and Brentvrood 

Ao Greenhouse rlanager-Worker Cluster. (20) Modesto 

B. Frrui Manager ^ Fari:; Hand Gen- I and 11 Cluster. 
(40) Modesto and Stockton 

C- Restaurant Cluster. (IG) Brentxvood 

Clerk Typist p General Office Cluster • (IS) Brenti:vOod 

S. Nursery and Fanv: Hand General Cluster. (13) Brentv-ood 

II. La Clinica* Iraperial and Coacheila 

A. Building Construction and Maintenance ^ Pre-Apprentice 
C a r p e n t r y . ( 2 0 ) G a 1 e :■ : i c o 

B. Restaurant Managenient and Restaurant Services* (20) 

C. General Merchandising. (25) 

Q. Feed Lots« General Operation. (40) Imperial County 

E. Water District and Public Works Cluster. (20) . 
Ir'iperial and Goackella 

F. Waste Water ^ Water Pu-irif ication and Geo-Thermal 
Power- (20) Imperial 

III. FCCA. Fresno Tulare and Kings 

A* Pre-Fabricated Housing Co-nstruction Cluster. (50) 
Tri-county recruitment 

B. Dairy Cluster- (15) 

C. Nurse ^s Aide. (15) 

D. Automotive Service Station Attendant* (20) 

E. Landscaping. (20) ' ' ' 

The clusters combine into some general areas* — ^ 

I- Agricultural or . agricultural related. 1A-, IB,' lEj IID, 1 

__II. Clerical. ID 

ill- R.estaurant Services. IC and 113 

IV. Merchandising, llC 

V- Medical Services. lllC 

VI- Public Sector.: llS 

VII. General Services. lllS (Landscaping) lllD (Automotive) 

VIII. Wastewater-- IIF i 
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The pajor ^raaliness of DQU is the Ic:ck of educaulonal 
facilities- The lacu of educational facilitiss is attributed 
to tha lack of capital- 

A Bill has bsen introduced in Congress for a $35 raillion 
appropriation for building f:icilitles and hopefully the bill 
v:iil be passed^ 

• The Ic^ck of capital and educational facilities has had 
a negative effect on the student enrollment. I four^id raost 
students enrolled at DQU to be frorii the poverty sector of 
society and vrere in need of s'cudent supportive services in 
order to Kcrite more realistic contracts that are directly related 
to solvii'^s corr:munity problerasa For e::a':a)ple^ a student submitted 
a Learning Contract on ''Geodesies Dorrie Malcingo'^ The student 
felt that DQU has a responsibility to acquire the necessary 
material to build the Dome. The student v.-as also forced to 
get money for the materials from the student recreation fund. 
The cost for some of the material Is as follows: Bander, 
:p80.00; Bending Material;. 4c per foot; clips for banding 
material^ 4c apiece; v-ood^ 10c a foot; three inch plastic pipe, 
$8*40 for ten feet. 

Obviouslj/ DQU and most students are not capable of 
financing such comiTiiunity projects v?ithout somic financial 
.support fromi other sources^ 

Another weakness with the Contractual Approach to Creative 
Leari-*iing was in the xcay in which contracts were written. It 
is my opinion that many contracts I reviexved xvere unrealistic 
anid couldn't possibly be completed by students without being 
there at least five years* Perhaps this could be corrected by 
having inservice training sessions for faculty, students and 
comav.unity resource people to m.ore adequately understand 
performance objectives and contract writing. 

Although a class on contract learning exists for students, 
most faculty and cororiiunity people need to understand the 
system more adequately before accepting a student's contract 
that might be im.posslble to com.plete, or unrealistic. 

The key to the success of the contractual approach lies 
in the understanding of cont;racts and supportive services 
from the university and the community- 

As far as the modal learning concept is concerned, it is 
possible to use such a system, at che comjmunity college level 
for Chicane Studies. Careful planning and guidance from the 
project director and miyself xvould help in avoiding some of 
the mistakes that hcive occurred at DQU* 



Vliami' ' Dcde Con^niunitv College 
InnovcttlvG ?roieci:s. Alms and Gb-^ectlves 

The Division of intercur ricular Studies is ciesigned so 
thc^t all subjects are inirerrelcited. The Rrjtionale for the 
Intercurricul^^r studies is th^t ''the r:iost iin?ortc:nt ^nd^ 
si.^^nif iccnit r.spects of huivian life peruie^te every disciplinej 
r:ot sirigulcrly" cs isol^^ted events ^ but conjunctively and 
cor.ipler.ly J* The Division of Intercurricular Studies provides 
the" students "vvith the opporuunity to becoae involved in the 
co:nraunity and influence the envirorjaent o This provides the 
students the opportunity to become involved ^cith other 
oeoplc frcivi all^ backgrounds and to become iTiore effective in 
their ability to solve problenis in the social and national 
environment* 

The Division o.f Inter curricular Studies is divided into 
three iiioduleSj each of vrhich meet for three hours a day:> 
Monday through Thursday. 

Each iuodule has a faculty team of five: a social 
scientist J a human relatiovis specialist:, a natural scientist, 
a cornrfiunica tions specialist and a raodule coordinator* Each 
faculty ne-Tiber is assigned groups of 10 to 15 students ^ called 
•'fainilies/' The family is 3/our^ hone base. It is the place 
V/here you v:ill sort out your goals 5 o:ad map out the best 
route to get v-here you v?ant to go. . It is in your family that 
you \vill plan an individualisied program to accomplish your 
educational goals- 

The intent of the family is to create a primary group in 
v?hich corp^viiunication v:ill occur bet^veen you^ other students, 
and teachers in social^, personal^ academic^, and vocational 
areas. The faraily is characterised by informality ■__and 
heterogeneity along the dimensions of race, sex and' 
scholastic ability. This unit meets regularly and offers a 
safe climate in xvhich friendships are developed and in v?hich _ 
you Kvill realijf:e an increased awareness of .yourself and 
others. 

The most significant aspect of the Division of Inter- 
curricular Studies as applied to the m;Odal learhin.^ concept 
is their method of boolcheeping v:ith a computer back-up. 
system. Grading in th^ Division of Intercurricular Studies 
is based on objectives* Objectives are v:ritten by the 
student vv'ith the guidance of faculty advisors. A student may 
contract for a particular grade« As the students complete 
objectives X's are e-ntered in a com.puterized student report 
form, when all objectives are completed the X's then turn 
into a grade for a'' particular course. This avoids the 
problem of transferring credit to a four year institution, • H 
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The Life U:bo::a::i:orv 



The Life Lcboretoisy it: desigr^ed so {rhat ^ s t:u6enz 
CTitexpSi X the Life Lr:b orop:r^m bef^ins_ v'lth a ciirri cuiura oI:^ni:'ing: 
' 5oci:vn 3n£ , Ke lists hfis >:.c/?d^r'.lc credits j-- rid che x^on-acadc:i:;ic 
13:: raia?z exi^d^risnces ha bciic\7eG Gaouicl he count gd^ such as 

Then he rm lyze^ his noeds e nd 5;Oc\ls and nieo c Ts uiub staff 
orQ^rcimmars to v:orh out: c, study contrrict o 

Some students find that signing the contract makes them 
feel a greater sense of responsibility for achieving vrhat 
they^ve proniised to do. 

They proraise to take a mininum of three Life Lab courses • 
(three credits each) and a aiaxiiijuni of five courses each 
seifiester. The courses are not usually in classrooms. Instead ^ 
students are e>:pected to participate in small group discussions 
and xvorkshopSj and to listen to and evaluate at least 10 and 
up to 50 tape cassettes of. talks by authorities in various 
fields. 

On top of that;, they ^ re expected to sea films*, read and 
evaluate tvjo books or selected periodicals per course ;> and 
skira the conventional te::tbook* 

Plus^ they're to V;ork on individual projects such as 
volunteer tutoring of u-nderprivileged children or helping in 
the Dade County Jail. Or they r^ay do individual research 
projects J, apprentice v;ith an expert ^ or submit some learning 
experience froui: their ovon job^ 

The Life Laboratory is most applicable to the niod'al 
learning concept in that it cones closer to the .total 
integration of the differing raodes* This program^ hovrever, 
does not have a computer back-up system as does the Division 
of Intercurricular. Studies. 



Micro-GollefAe 

The Micro-College is designed for the first or second 
semester freshman Vvho Is interested in a program designed for 
self -raotivated axid self-disciplined , students ^ The niraber of 
participants is limited to sixty;, on a first-corae basis/ 

Micro-College is a package prograi'ii consistvng of required 
and transferable General Education courses and tKO electives, 
normally distributed in the follccving manner: . - . , 

1st Semester ' 2nd Semester 

Orientation lOl , 1 English 121 3 



2nd SeTiiGSter 



English 120 ' 3 

Kumnnities 201 3 

3D-:lal Science 101 3 

Bi^lopv 102 3 

Sp^:;.ch'240 3 



Socl^-il Science 102 3 
i-Ict hematics 201 3 
Social Psychology 210 3 



lb credits 15 cred 

Micro-College is <i roi^l £ii-ii:yp cornniunity \:'ithin the 
lc:2r<::er College. The I-iicro student^ though receivins the 
Ganie credits .-^s students enrolled in regular versions of these 
courses 5 has the freedon to select fron^ a number of Learning 
Options offered by st^^ff nen:ibers. He inay choose from a number 
of rnethod:3 of ev^-luation as vcell* In effect^ he has the^ 
opportunity to design his ova curriculum c?.nd to pursue those 
aspects of the various studies v/hich are of the. greatest 
relevance to hini- 

Tn addition^ ]>:icro functions as a society does. (Hence 
its narae ''Kicro^'- ^;hich stands for iiicrocosD) ■ Students enter 
from all areas of life and from varied ethnic and religious 
backgrounds. Since they are together for iviany mere hours 
than'is normally the case v:ith participants in other courses 
they run into the inevitable problems of huinan relationships 
found in society at large o In this \vay Micro-College 
contributes to educational gro\cth far in excess for the . 
subject matter of individual courses^ 

Speech 240 in the first semester and Social Psychology 
2IG in" the second function as community-building programs 
in vrhlch each student learns many of the practical skills 
needed' for successful social living. At the same time^the 
emphasis on self-determination, tvhich Is at the,, core of 
Micro's educational philosophy^ encourages the.^ student to 
develop inner resources y alloxving him to function as an 
independent human being » 

Grading is negotiated betxceen student and instructor 
and is based on a contractual system clearly understood by 
both parties before v.'ork in any course is begun. 

Micro hours are 9 to 12 each xoeekday morning- Students, 
are asked to keep these hours freC;, though a printed schedule 
issued on Fridays for the comJ.ng .V7eek vviii inform each 
partifcipant of his attendance responsibilities. 

The main feature of the Micro-College related to the 
modal learning concept is that the instructional m.ode is 
e:cpanded to many areas, vclthin the community college. Although 
credit is . shoKvn for form.al class structures on the transcript . 
the. student transfers to a four year institution^ the actual^ 
learning process is Ivery fle:cible and allov-s students to explore 
many .instructional.p;ossibilities on campus^- * 



Chlcano 3tudie3 Director?:' c-nd Adplnlsi-rccor ^ s Survey 



During the tirno that this r233srch project began, trans- 
ferring rroa a "c\-:o yacir institution to a coiiese or a 
university v^as a raajor problein for n;any students x&io v>7ished 
to continue their educationc Ho-cever^ shortly after \vs 
began research on transferability four year institutions in 
■.■ashinr;:ton agreed to accept students ^;ith an Associate of 
Arts or Associate of Science degree to full junior status 
upon transfer. This vvould eli:iiinate a student transferring 
fron a coinnunity college to take any of the general 
university recuireviients and aiicvv him/her to concentrate on 
his/her niajor area of study. 

For this reason x-ie decided to concentrate on the problem 
of innovation at the corr:iunity college levels 

Several iT:ee tings ^rere held v.-ith personnel from Yakima 
Valley Coiiruunity College and letters .of explanation of the 
modal learning concept v;'ere sent to Deans of Instruction 
and Chicano Studies Directors. 

In general the response frcni the f ive coirjaiunity colleges 
surveyed the response V;as favorable. Hovvever^ it became 
clear that sanding inf oriviation v:as not sufficient because 
all five coivununity colleges v-^nted a further explanation o^.,,sv% 
the modal learning concept. Some felt that the modal learning 



plan on any eicoansion of the Chicano Studies programs • The 
raodal learning concept does not require e/!:pansion<. In short , 
the five community -colleges vvere interested but. didn't v/a'ct 
to be ^'told^' Nohat they should do. 
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ERLC 



For Che Icc^ t\:o y^r^rj a :::a j or review: of current testing 
ovoced-jrGS hcs been evaiu::;:cd by rl-e Kultillngu:^! Assessment 
Project in Stoci:ton. California. The Vaitilinsu^l Asses^raent 
Project h::^5: ^ssesse:. ^: t.nncl::irdiz3d test:: tney ^i?oly to -the 
Sp -.nish-spealcin^ popiaI::;tion of the United Stotes. The 
Hijiltiiingaal Assessnent Project Is using a Keo-Piogetian 
iT:odel using concept fornaticn avoesis for nieasuring niental 
r::aturity end cognitive cone(:ri:ct formetion. This procedure 
of testing is designed specifically for Chicanes and allows 
for socio-linguistic experience » 

This procedure has proven succe:- ef al;, hovrever;, at this 
pointj the tests h::\/e only been dev/eloped to test elenientary 
bilingual children . 

Since no current s tandardisied tests exist that measure 
the socic-linguistic experience of Chicanos. other nieans v/ill 
have to do until the Multilingual Assessment Project and other 
non-profit testing corporations resolve this problem. 

Other testing procedures have been recommended by experts 
in the field until better measuring instruments are developed. 

Some of the available tests in Spanish that have been 
recorfimended are the College Entrance Examination Board 
Achievement Test; Spanish Listening Comprehension^ College 
Entrance Examination Board Placement Tests: Spanish Reading 
Test.. Comraon Concepts Foreign Language Test: Spanish 
(Research Division), I>iLA-Cooperative Foreign Language Test: 
Spanish^, Spanish I and 11: Minnesota High School Achievement 
Examdnations:, Kansas First-Year Spanish Test 3 Kansas Second- 
Year Spanish Test^ and. the Spahish I and 11, form 4: 
Achievement Examination for Secondary Schools. 

Chicano Studies staff members should review the tests 
carefully and decide \vhich,^ones are the most appropriate for the 
region. 



ERLC 
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Pub If. c arid Co:.:nunl^v Re£:ou2:c3S 



The creative or expressive l3arnir:g rnodel (see introduction) 
should be integratad vrith the experiantial mode. This v:ould 
aliow the student tc co:virnunicat3 results of his studies and 
findings to others. For rhe student interested in aesthetic 
arts, this ruight include studies in the technique of other 
ar^tistSj musicianSp and actors^ 

• The folloxving are public and con^munity resources that can 
be used as a basis for experiential learning: 



?cCo lie Re s our ce s 

Departivient of Social and Health Services 
Employment Security 

La\v enf orgement agencies (local and state) 

City and County Governaient' Age. .^ies 

Highway Department 

Human Rights Coaaission 

Mexican-Aiiier ican Gomrnissicn 

State Bepartnient of Agriculture 

United States Department of Agriculture 

Co-operative Extension 

Forestry 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Office 

and Public Schools 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 
Office of. the Governor 
Public Utilities , 
Public Corporations 
Private Business and Corporations 



CorTi-rriunity Resources 

Toppenish Farmworkers Service ^Center 
Northxvest Rural Opportunities 

Talent Search 

Child Development Centers 
Health Clinics --Othello/Toppenlsh 
United Farmworkers AFL-CIO 



Student Znc^;:: FGr;:u 



The student index forin is designed for use or, 
interns.1 document in the Cniccino Studies program. The top 
half of the ,foria is to be filled out by the Director or 
Counselor during the initial rnterviexv \vith the student- 
The socir^l security nun:iber(or student identification 
nunberj depending on the institution) v:ill be used as the 
indev key ro the corapurer files and should be carefully 
verified* Coding of the e^^per iential background of the 
student xcill be a judgmental decision of the person filling 
out the fz^rm. For eKaniple^ if the suudent states he has no 
hobbies^ no entry xvould be rnade in that roi-Jo if the student 
lists' one or raore hobbies^ the interviewer xcill have to 
assess vrhether little^ sorne^j or much time is spent on the 
hobby and circle 1^ 2^ or 3^, respectively. The same v;ill 
be true for travel., vrork^ etc. The diagnostic language 
test scores Kvill have to be secured froai the testing agency 
and entered on the-., f crn^* 

After the student has been familiarized v:ith th^ 
alternative raodes of learning that may be used in place of 
formal in-^clas^' instruction;, the Director and the student 
xvill outline the student's academic program^ Depending 
upon the instirutional 'requirements . certain core courses 
may be prescribed ..and iiT^ivediately entered on the formv 
Elective courses may be discussed at the initial interviex^ 
" and some decided upon^ others v.-ill be filled in during 

later' discussions betv?e^n the Director or Counselor and the 
student. For those courses that raay be completed via the 

alternative modes of learnings the Director--after 
assessing the student ^s backgrounds-should discuss xs'ith 

the student some learning activ.ities that vvould be 
acceptable substitutes for the formal in-class instruction. 
If the student chooses the alternative route;, he must 
contract vrith the Director for learning modes that he \vill 
complete. The number .of expressive and/or experiential modes 
•CO be .completed should then be entered on the form in line 

\vith the course for v?hich they ■:£r^-: being substitut^^d - As 

each contract Is completed^ it must be approved by the 
Director or Counselor and one of; the learning modes for that 
subject filled in» Although there is considerable freedom 
for the Director or Counselor determine the number of 
contracts that must be completed^ a general rule might be 
that four completed contracts constitute a marginal pass for 
the. course (grade D) ^ for six complete^ an average grade 
(C) \, for eight complete^ an above average grade (B) ^ and for 
ten complete^ an excepuional grade (A). The flexibility in 
this grading scheme allbvrs the student to continue working 
on a course until he is satisfied vvith his grade^ .utilising 
somewhat open-ended and the ''Mastery^^ learning concept- 
When the student has com.pleted all his - intended contracts for 
a course^ a formal grade for the courae is subraitted by the 
■ . Director or Counselor to the apprbpriate adrninistraj:.ive 
personnels Completion of a contract br course must be 

transmitted to the computer data base for appropriate changes 
Q \ to be made to the stored copy of the student's index form* 
ERIC (see; Appendix ^) , : - . . 



Stud^r^i: Raporl: Form 

Ths student report form Is usee to report to the student 
the present stacus of his academic orogr^n:. It \vill be 
generated froi:^ the inforrnr^tion ^present in the student data 

base end sent to the student fror^i the ccr^puter center on a 
regulerly scheduled b^sis. Secondary copies v?ill- be 
transmitted tc the Director or Counselor of the Chicane 
Studies progrem for verification of records and filing ^vith 
the student's indcM cardw 
(See AppendiM 5) 
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C0HGLU3IGNS 



The three ivialor conclusior:s cf this sti^dy are: (1) the 
lach cf appropriates available testing procedures for Chicanos 
that accounL: for sceio-linguistic and cultural factors. (2) 
the lach of serioijis cooperation on the part of some community 
college administrators^ and (3) many comnunity college 
^•educators** prefer to believe that they are already innovating 
combining community resources*. Fear of admission that their 
*'innova::ions^* can be improved is a major stumbling block for 
institutional change. 

During cur invest igation^ v:e found that community college 
sizizdevits are interested in experience-basedp eicperiential 
learnings This type of learning represents a significant 
departure from the traditional area studies ^ information- 
transmission approach.' 

The communit;'^ college sysrem is seeking and should 
continue to seek ways of instituting '::urriculum that is 
student-centered rather than reacher-centered. The f ocus ^ 
should be on* problem-solving rather -than memori£:ation of facts* 
Chicane ' Studies in cormmunity colleges can be used as a basis 
for beginning such an approach. 

Chicano Studies progra*ms have alxvays operated v:ith the 
philosophy that increased participant involvement and 
responsibility are the best learning processes* Chicano 
Studies also believes that Aohat is important is helping the 
student '"learn hov- to learn*^ on his ov7n and that the student 

.must be prepared to be self -sufficient to define his ovrn 

goals 3 to seek his oxvn opportunities to assess and respond 
to the- given sitaationj and to solve his Own problems in 
new situations. Based on the above philosophy of Chicano 
Studies 5 the Modal Learning Concept offers an alternative 
approach to community college education^ 

The Mod'ai Learning Concept can v:ork and similar programs 
in other community colleges are vrorking. 



A seruirinr \:tta community coLLege CS.icano Stuaies Directors 

^i~.d Adniinistr^jtcrs \:o further e^-pXain the Modal Learning 

Concapi: c^nd to c[Di:i^^ them i:: Tvays in \vhich to implerrient such 
a progrsra V7Culd o:: gro^t har.afit. 

A seairiar of t::i3 typa i^ould help creata a ccntinuaticn 
of good J:;clesaai:::::nip i^o c!::^t ''educators'^ can be convinced 
that their ''innovc; t:io::s'' ccn be irviprcved. Tuis \vculd also 
help ccministrators '.-a the creation of an environiuent thst^ 
•could encourage e:<:per inientation and \coald allo\': for possiole 
subsequent failure. • I 

r^ovv* that a i^ajor portiori of the research is completed a 
community college that is planning a Chicano Studies prograa 
should considei^ ^^^-rioualy vrith the help of the State Board' 
for Cojnnunity Collegia Education in iniplenienting such a 
prograii:- " • ■ 



Ndrni: {Lzst, PiTst, I'MtSie) 



J - C « U >^ *} f> J. ^ J J 

LaS\> SchGOl MuLcitCcG 


1..'. :,'C ^w. li^lCf i-cv-.^y I UiU.'iu 

Ex-.cT'isr.Ci: V-lit'i:"!Si2-sor;"i8i 3-much 


Dc.tc of Attendance 


Hobbies 12 3 
Ti^avel 1 2 3 
Viork i 2 . 3 . 
Ssn'.ir.ars 1 2 3 
Worksi-iops 1 2 3 
OrQaniz:i"i;or,s 1 2 3 
ether 1 2 3 
O'cher 1 2 3 


•Liist School Yu-ar CGnipletcd 


High School D1pla::ia? . NO YES 
G. Ed. Ecj-Yc:!ent? KO YES 
College Transfor? KO V£S 

Diagnostic LdiiguciQe Test Scores 
English Spaivlsn 







J A^iii^£i''\l^J^i^^ : 

InstructTbnaT Raqu'^ regents o r Recz:{:x.-:^n^a.x.i.oriS Al "tarric^tTv e ^-ioccS of Learning " 

CliTcano Studies: 



7 



S'JO'- s C'Ccl i 



Sub-Tctaf 



Math/Science: 



Siib-Tota! 



Kuiuanitles: 



Sub-Total 
Social Scierice: 



Sub-Total 



Electives:^ 
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: f , : . I 1 1 • : 1 




{ « . . . 1 f . < ' , 




},-.,, 1 1 1 1 , 








1 ■ 1 : » ' 1 t ' i 




1 : ; 




» » ^ • 1 • . ' 1 1 




I • . i 1 , , < « f 




f . « . : f . I . « J 


i 


t * t l i f 




: \ ♦ _: : u^' • 1 1 
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